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These  early  spring  days  are  peculiarly  pleasant.     We  shall 
have  no  more  of  them  for  a  year.     1  am  apt  to  forget  that  we  may 
have  raw  and  blustering  days  a  month  hence.     The  combination  of 
this  delicious  air,   which  you  do  not  want  to  be  warmer  or  softer, 
with  the  presence  of  ice  and  snow,   you  sitting  on  the  bare  russet 
portions,   the  south  hillsides,    of  the  earth,   this  is  the  charm  of 
these  days,     it  is  the  summer  beginning  to  show  itself  like  an  old 
friend  in  the  midst  of  winter.     You  ramble  from  one  drier  russet 
patch  to  another.     These  are  your  stages.     You  have  the  air  and 
sun  of  summer,   over  snow  and  ice,   and  in  some  places  even  the 
rustling  of  dry  leaves  under  your  feet,    as  in  Indian-summer  days. 


Thoreau's  Journal,    March  10,    1859 
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EMERSON,    THOREAU,   AND  THE  ICE -HARP 

by 

Thomas  Blanding 

When  Henry  Thoreau  lived  in  the  woods  by  Walden  Pond,   he 
frequently  sat  in  his  boat  on  warm  nights,   playing  his  flute,   which 
seemed  to  charm  the  perch  hovering  around  him.     These  are  de- 
licious evenings,  he  thought,  when  the  whole  body  is  one  sense, 
and  imbibes  delight  through  every  pore.     But  Thoreau  was  not  the 
first  Concord  Pan  who  echoed  strains  of  Transcendental  Music 
through  Walden  Woods.     On  December  10,    1836,   while  Thoreau's 
steps  still  echoed  down  Harvard  halls,   Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
wrote  in  his  Journal: 

Pleasant  walk  yesterday,   the 
most  pleasant  of  days.     At  Walden 
Pond,    I  found  a  new  musical  instrument 
which  I  call  the  ice  -harp.     A  thin  coat 
of  ice  covered  a  part  of  the  pond  but 
melted  around  the  edge  of  the  shore.     I 
threw  a  stone  upon  the  ice  which 
rebounded  with  a  shrill  sound, 
&  falling  again  &  again,    repeated  the 
note  with  pleasing  modulation.     I 
thought  at  first  it  was  the  'peep' 
'peep'  of  a  bird  I  had  scared.     I  was 
so  taken  with  the  music  that  I  threw 
down  my  stick  &  spent  twenty  minutes 
in  throwing  stones  single  or  in 
handfuls  on  this  crystal  drum. 

Walden  was  the  poet's  sanctuary.     Walking  the  pond's  pebbled 
shore  once  or  twice  a  week,   Emerson  fancied  it  should  be  called 
"God's  Drop."    When  woodcutters  threatened  to  raze  the  trees 
around  its  rim,   he  purchased  choice  lots  and  entered  them  in  the 
poet's  accounts: 

If  I  could  put  my  woods  in  song 
And  tell  what's  there  enjoyed, 
All  men  would  to  my  gardens  throng, 
And  leave  the  cities  void. 

Thoreau,   who  one  day  would  set  up  housekeeping  in  Emer- 
son's Walden  Garden,   shunned  Cambridge  City  for  his  native  town 
in  the  summer  of  1837.     He  soon  joined  what  Sunday -Go -To -Meet- 
ing Concordians  dubbed  the  Walden  Pond  Society.     Emerson  de- 
lighted much  in  his  young  friend  and  encouraged  him  to  begin  a 
Journal.     Tradition  identifies  Emerson  as  the  "he"  of  Thoreau's 
first  entry,   October  22,    183  7:     "'What  are  you  doing  now?'    he 
asked.     'Do  you  keep  a  journal?'    So  I  make  my  first  entry  to-day." 
There  is  scant  record  of  their  friendship's  formative  months,   but 
a  passage  written  in  Thoreau's  Journal  on  December  5,    1837,   one 


year  after  Emerson's  discovery  of  the  ice -harp,   signals  the  rap- 
port between  the  two  Transcendentalists  in  that  early  season: 

My  friend  tells  me  he  has 
discovered  a  new  note  in  nature, 
which  he  calls  the  Ice -Harp. 
Chancing  to  throw  a  handful  of 
pebbles  upon  the  pond  where  there 
was  an  air  chamber  under  the  ice, 
it  discoursed  a  pleasant  music  to 
him. 

Herein  resides  a  tenth  muse, 
and  as  he  was  the  man  to  discover 
it  probably  the  extra  melody  is  in 
him. 

In  Emerson,   Thoreau  had  found  an  exemplar  of  the  poet 
praised  in  a  favorite  passage  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Religio 
Medici: 

I  will  not  say,   with  Plato,   the 
soul  is  an  harmony,   but  harmonical, 
and  hath  its  nearest  sympathy  unto 
music:    thus  some,  whose  temper  of 
body  agrees,   and  humors  the 
constitution  of  their  souls,   are 
born  poets.    .   .    . 


THOREAU' S  RIVER  AND  THOREAU' S  SEA 

by 

Wiilard   H.   Bonner 

When  Thoreau,    camping  in  some  Merrimac  snug  harbor, 
writes  that  there  he  could  read  "the  journal  of  some  other  sailor, 
whose  bark  had  ploughed,   perchance,  more  famous  and  classic 
seas,"  he  is  suggesting  that  the  long  boat  trip  on  the  placid  New 
England  streams  itself  might  also  perchance  be  in  its  way  classic 
and  famous,   that  it  might  not  be  so  foolishly  extravagent  as  his 
nautical  language  sounded,  -  in  fact,   that  it  should  be  understood 
as  an  ocean  voyage  over  great  mental  depths. 

He  gives  us  fair  warning  that  this  is  to  be  so  even  before  he 
starts  down  the  Concord  River.     Sherman  Paul,    I  believe,    is  the 
only  writer  on  Thoreau  who  has  seen  the  real  significance  of  the 
first  chapter  called  "Concord  River."    The  structural  metaphor  of 
the  Week,    Paul  finds,    is  "sailing  by  and  into  thought,"  an  explora- 
tory journey.     The  introductory  chapter  establishes  the  book's  di- 
mensions, he  goes  on  to  say,     'by  describing  the  perfect  adaptation 
of  his  boat  to  the  elements'    wherein  Thoreau  gave  us  the  hint  that 
the  book  was  to  be  concerned  with  "a  soul's  voyage,"  through  the 
useful  "enterprise  of  going  to  sea."    Both  river  and  sea  were  the 
brink  of  the  unknown,   and  at  the  time  of  writing  the  Week  they 
were  wholly  beneficient. 


Lifting  these  fragments  from  The  Shores  of  America  do  not 
do  justice  to  Professor  Paul's  acute  perceptions,   nor  his  style. 
They  do  serve  to  represent  the  best  comment  I  have  found  on  the 
controlling  figure  for  the  book  and  of  what  Thoreau  is  probing  and 
searching  for  in  his  drifting  sort  of  way.     But  they   can  be  strength- 
ened by  closer  examination  of  Thoreau' s  feeling  for  the  river  and 
for  the  sea. 

The  river  and  the  sea,    Paul  writes,   stepping  outside  the 
Week  for  the  moment,    cannot  be  equated  as  symbols  of  the  benefi- 
cence of  nature  because  Thoreau  later  felt  at  Cape  Cod  the  terrify- 
ing "otherness"  of  the  sea,    its  "primordial  nature  apart  from  the 
interests  of  man."    This  I  find  not  to  be  the  whole  story.     And  when 
Paul  goes  on  to  write,    "He  was  never  able  to  make  the  sea,   as  he 
was  the  river,   the  symbol  of  his  profoundest  needs  and  experi- 
ences," I  find  it  necessary,    in  the  light  of  Thoreau' s  heavy  reli- 
ance upon  sea  and  voyage  symbols,   to  adjust  the  emphasis  consid- 
erably. 

A  fruitful  aspect  of  Thoreau' s  art  is  obscured  if  we  try  to 
distinguish  so  sharply  between  Thoreau' s  river  symbolism  and  his 
symbolism  of  the  sea.     For  the  fact  is  that  Thoreau  merges  the 
two  in  varying  ways.     In  the  Wednesday  section  of  the  Week,   he 
wrote,    "The  smallest  stream  is  mediterranean  sea,   a  smaller 
ocean  creek  within  the  land.  "    His  own  italics  are  not  lost  upon  us, 
for  in  this  merging  the  sea  maintains  its  familiar  and  dominating 
symbolic  position  as  a  source  of  man's  spiritual  power.     It  is  the 
uncharted  element  providing  imaginable  routes  for  inner  quests 
and  travels.     And  it  is,   along  with  stellar  space,   a  goal  of  spirit- 
ual seeking.     Streams  in  Thoreau,   we  should  be  reminded,   not 
only  run  to  the  sea,   an  inevitable  returning  home,   but  they  are  also 
(even  the  sluggish  Concord)  forced  upon  our  attention  as  estuaries 
of  the  sea.     Both  river  and  pond,    in  their  capacity  to  stir  the  depths 
of  human  fancy,   are  oceanic. 

Thoreau' s  most  impressive  celebration  of  rivers  is  the  elo- 
quent passage  stimulated  by  a  broad  reach  of  the  Merrimac  and 
entered  in  the  Journal  for  July  2,    1858.     It  begins  with  the  revela- 
tion that  such  rivers  liberate  him  from  "the  more  terrene  earth." 
His  thoughts  are  "expanded  and  elevated.  "    Such  a  winding  river  is 
"a  highway  to  other  continents"  and  allies  him  "to  all  the  world." 
He  found  something  equivalent  to  culture  and  civilization  in  it.     "its 
channel  conducts  our  thoughts  as  well  as  our  bodies  to  classic  and 
famous  ports." 

There  is  no  gainsaying  that  the  river  was  a  catalyst  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  Thoreau.     We  should  not  forget,   however, 
that  this  was  so  because  his  "eye  and  thoughts"  were  led  "down  its 
channel  to  the  sea."    It  is  thus  superior  "in  its  liberating  influence" 
to  a  static  lake.     Thus  it  is,   he  ends,   that  "river  towns  are  winged 
towns,"  which  can  be  wafted  by  their  rivers  "over  the  world."    The 
high  purpose  of  rivers,   then,    is  to  link  up  with  the  great  parent, 
the  ocean  stream,   which  from  his  very  first  meditation  on  the  sub- 
ject twenty  years  before,   he  knew  was  "the  end  of  the  matter."    In- 
deed,   in  the  Week  he  specifically  rejects  the  fluency  of  the  one -way - 
flowing  river  in  favor  of  the  more  massive  ebb  and  flow  of  ocean 
tides  as  a  figure  for  thought  and  a  style  appropriate  to  its  expres- 
sion.   "The  flow  of  thought  is  more  like  a  tidal  wave  than  a  river." 


NOTE:    We  are  indebted  to  Richard  L.    Young  of  Concord  for  the 
following  excerpt  from  the  Recollections  of  Richard  F.   Fuller 
(privately  printed  in  Boston,    1936).     Margaret  Fuller's  younger 
brother  was  born  at  Cambridge,   Massachusetts,   May  15,    1824, 
and  died  in  Wayland,   Massachusetts  on  May  30,    1869. 

"Henry  Thoreau,   to  whom  I  have  already  alluded,   furnished 
me  with  a  good  deal  of  companionship.     He  was  a  college  graduate 
of  high  culture,  but  still  more  intimately  versed  in  Nature.     He 
was  thoroughly  unselfish,   truly  refined,   sincere,   and  of  a  true 
spirit.     His  minute  and  critical  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  Nature 
as  well  as  his  practical  appreciation  of  her  fleeting  graces  not 
only  attracted  me  but  helped  my  education.     Thoreau  abounded  in 
paradox.     This  led  me  to  review  the  grounds  of  opinion  rather  than 
change  them.     I  saw  it  was  his  humor,   and  his  vane  would  whip 
around  and  set  in  the  opposite  quarter  if  the  world  should  conform 
to  his  statements.     Of  Indian  relics  and  history  he  was  a  careful 
student,   and  of  the  savage  character  an  inveterate  admirer.     He 
had  a  good  deal  to  say,   too,   of  the  Indian  over  the  sea;   which  I 
thought  better  unsaid,   as  his  natural  bent  rather  apprehended  the 
North  American  than  the  Asiatic.     His  books,   like  his  conversation, 
have  veins  of  pure  gold.     Time  will  probably  clip  out  his  para- 
doxes,  and  preserve  his  nice  appreciation  and  beutiful  sense  of 
Nature." 


AN  INDIFFERENT  DRUMMER  NO  LONGER 

by 

Malcolm  Ferguson 

There  is  currently  less  indifference  to  the  care  of  Walden 
Pond  than  formerly,  and  promise  of  both  funding  and  its  applica- 
tion to  a  wise  set  of  priorities.  Meanwhile  and  once  again  at  this 
writing,  the  matter  is  like  the  story  of  how  the  old  woman  got 
home.  You  may  remember  the  folk  tale  in  which  a  long  sequence 
had  to  occur  before  the  old  woman  got  her  pig  over  the  stile,  and 
so  home.     Thus  it  is  with  the  county  and  Walden  Pond. 

Immediate  funding  is  being  sought  by  Richard  A.   Gardiner 
and  Associates,   Inc.,   the  consultants,  who  stress  repair  and  con- 
struction of  path  sections,   and  concern  for  both  short  and  long 
term  improvements.     Since  it  is  possible  that  Middlesex  County 
will  transfer  responsibility  for  the  pond  to  the  Commonwealth,   the 
Walden  Pond  Restoration  Committee  and  County  Commissioners 
Ralph  and  Tsongas  are  concerned  that  like  Thoreau' s  borrowed 
axe,   it  be  returned  sharper  than  when  it  was  lent.     Clearly,   this 
will  take  a  good  deal  of  application  to  the  grindstone. 

In  the  past  few  decades,   a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
visitors  has  occurred.     Following  the  county's  attempt  fourteen 
years  ago  to  bulldoze  an  enlarged  swimming  area  approach  and  the 
formation  of  the  Save  Walden  Committee,   the  heavy-handed  activ- 
ity was  enjoined  by  the  court,   but  with  a  minimal  restoration  and 
a  tangle  of  unsightly  snow  fences. 


The  Restoration  Committee  has  been  meeting  frequently  at 
the  Lyceum  with  Bruce  Tsuchida  and  others  of  the  Richard  Gardi- 
ner firm,  while  the  committee  chairman,  Kenneth  Bassett,   and 
the  committee  organizer,   Jacqueline  Davison,  have  been  particu- 
larly active  in  meeting  with  county,   state  and  regional  officials. 
Concordian  Seymour  Archibald  talked  with  his  selectmen,  who 
have  in  turn  expressed  their  interests  and  concern  in  a  letter  to 
the  consultants. 

The  problem  is  not  a  simple  one.     "Restoration"  must  ac- 
commodate to  the  times --for  hitching  posts  read  parking  lots; 
most  visitors  come  by  car  and  in  large  numbers.     And  no,  we 
don't  want  a  train  stop  and  pavilion  at  Walden.     But  as  to  how  the 
site  receives  these  visitors  and  which  activities  are  acceptable 
and  which  cannot  be  accommodated  must  be  rethought.     For  in- 
stance, the  rules  say  that  "sauntering"  is  prohibited.     The  area  is 
open  and  unfenced,   and  the  custodian's  job  is  by  all  odds  not  easy. 
On  the  one  hand,   Thoreau  and  Emerson  would  have  been  pleased 
that  Walden  Pond  was  not  overgrown  by  suburbia,   and  that  people 
do  appreciate  the  pond  and  its  woodland.     On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  much  to  be  done. 

There  will  be  further  open  meetings  and  progress  reports -- 
hopefully  with  substance.     Possibly  a  presentation  at  the  time  of 
the  Thoreau  Society  meeting  could  be  arranged. 

Meanwhile,   after  a  late  night  meeting  with  a  larger  and  larg- 
er dramatis  personae  of  interested  and  other  officials,   I  remember 
vaguely  the  way  it  went:     "Mouse,   mouse,    chew  rope;    rope,   rope, 
hang  man;   man,   man,   fetch  water;   water,  water,   douse  fire;   fire, 
fire,   burn  stick;    stick,    stick,   beat  dog;    dog,   dog,   bite  pig;   pig, 
pig,   jump  over  stile.     I  see  by  the  moonlight  it's  half  past  midnight, 
time  pig  and  I  were  home  an  hour  and  a  half  ago." 

(Note:    Malcolm  Ferguson  is  the  President  of  the  Thoreau  Lyceum 
and  a  member  of  the  Walden  Pond  Restoration  Committee.) 


SUMMER  SEMINARS  AT  CONCORD 

Once  again  the  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  at  Geneseo  will  offer  its  special  summer  seminars  at 
Concord.     Beginning  June  22  and  continuing  through  July  13,  the 
first  session  will  present  Prof.   Walter  Harding  leading  an  unstruc- 
tured discussion  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Thoreau,   including  field 
trips  to  sites  associated  with  him.     During  the  second  session, 
July  15  to  August  2,    Prof.   Harding  will  preside  over  an  intensive 
study  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  Emerson,   Thoreau  and  other  New 
England  Transcendentalists.     Information  as  to  tuition  and  regis- 
tration may  be  had  by  writing  to: 


Professor  Walter  Harding 
State  University  College 
Geneseo,   New  York    14454 


THE  THOREAU  SOCIETY 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Thoreau  Society  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  July  13,   at  the  First  Parish  in  Concord.     This  year's 
speaker  will  be  Raymond  Adams.     Herbert  Uhlig  will  give  the 
presidential  address.     The  Lyceum  plans  to  arrange  its  usual 
sherry  party  and  box  supper.     Details  as  to  times  and  tickets  will 
appear  in  the  June  Saunterer. 


HENRY  THOREAU' S  DESK 
by 
Anne  R.   McGrath 

The  index  card  in  the  file  at  the  Concord  Antiquarian  Mu- 
seum bears  this  legend: 

"Desk         Hepplewhite  style        Mahogany  or  rosewood,   in- 
laid.    The  bottom  chest  of  drawers  is  40  inches  long,    18  inches 
wide,   35+  inches  high,   and  has  four  drawers  of  graduated  sizes. 
Original  brass  pulls  and  oval  escutcheons.     Has  a  pair  of  wooden 
slides  with  small  brass  knobs,  to  support  the  sloping  top  of  the 
chest,  which  is  hinged  and  can  be  let  down  when  the  piece  is  being 
used  as  a  desk.     The  inside  of  the  fall  front  is  covered  with  green 
felt.     The  upper  part  is  39-1/2  inches  long,    11  inches  wide,  15-1/2 
inches  high,   and  has  a  center  section  with  a  door,   behind  which 
there  is  a  deep  compartment  with  two  drawers  above.     The  door 
has  inlay  around  the  edge  in  a  checkered  pattern  and  inlay  in  the 
shape  of  a  shield  around  the  keyhole.     The  doors  on  either  side  of 
the  center  one  have  late  brass  pulls  which  have  been  put  on  over 
the  shield  shaped  inlaid  wood  around  the  keyholes  and  each  door 
has  a  pair  of  late  pierced  brass  hinges. 

'Inside  the  center  section  of  the  top  there  is  a  label  which 
was  tacked  on  the  back  of  the  desk,   as  follows:    P.   E.  Almquist, 
Cabinet  maker  -  Antique  &  Architectural  Furniture  made  to  order  ■ 
Furniture  repaired  and  repolished  -  French  Polishing  a  Speciality. 
14  Reed's  Block,   Harrison  Avenue  opposite  Ashland  Place. 

"Bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  Mrs.  Adams  Tolman,    1941. 
The  desk  belonged  to  Henry  D.   Thoreau." 


card: 


Perhaps  there  is  presently  a  new  line  added  to  the  old  index 


"The  desk  is  on  loan  to  the  Thoreau  Lyceum." 


And,   indeed,   the  desk  is  standing  in  the  bay  window  with  its 
back  to  the  Texas  House  lot,   and,   next  to  the  Ricketson  bust,  the 
cynosure  of  all  who  enter  the  Lyceum.      As  we  consider  it  now, 
we  wonder  about  the  former  owners  in  this  wise: 

"How  much  more  agreeable  to  sit  in  the  midst  of  old  furni- 
ture like  Minott's  clock  and  secretary  and  looking-glass,  which 
have  come  down  from  other  generations,   than  in  (sic)  that  which 


was  just  brought  from  the  cabinet-maker's  and  smells  of  varnish, 
like  a  coffin!     To  sit  under  the  face  of  an  old  clock  that  has  been 
ticking  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,   -  there  is  something  mortal, 
not  to  say  immortal,   about  it." 

This  entry  in  Thoreau's  Journal  is  dated  October  3,    1857, 
but  a  few  days  earlier  he  referred  to  the  same  clock  as  having  be- 
longed to  John  Beatton  who  died,   according  to  Minott,   before  he 
was  born  in  1782.     This  prompted  Thoreau  to  stop  in  the  hill  bury- 
ing ground  on  the  way  home  to  read  "on  John  Beatton' s  tombstone 
near  the  powder  house  that  he  died  in  1776,   aged  seventy -four." 

It  is  very  agreeable  to  contemplate  this  desk  which  bears  in 
it  tangible  evidence  of  two  Concord  men  who,   although  one  was 
born  a  month  before  the  other  died,    shared  certain  interests  and 
left  to  their  town  the  legacies  of  their  questioning  minds  and  inde- 
fatigable bodies  which  searched  the  hills,   woods  and  river  banks 
for  Indian  artifacts  and  learned  the  hiding  places  of  wild  flowers. 
Since  the  facts  of  Thoreau's  life  are  well  known,   we  shall  concen- 
trate on  introducing  the  second  owner  of  the  desk:    Adams  Tolman. 

Allen  French,  Concord  historian,  wrote,  for  the  Social  Cir- 
cle Memoirs  (Fifth  Series  1940),  the  story  of  Adams  Tolman's  life 
and  we  shall  quote  liberally  from  the  same.     He  begins: 

"That  a  man  may  be  denied  the  great  opportunities  to  devel- 
op his  talents  yet  in  a  limited  way  may  achieve  their  effective  ex- 
pression,   is  shown  by  the  life  of  Adams  Tolman.     Known  to  most 
of  his  townsmen  as  a  busy  insurance  man  of  simple  ways  and  re- 
tiring manners,   he  was  yet  a  scientist,   a  historian,   a  genealogist, 
and  a  collector.     Circumstances  kept  him  from  the  full  achieve- 
ment of  his  possibilities,   yet  within  the  hours  at  his  disposal  he 
succeeded  in  doing  far  more  than  could  have  been  asked  of  him.    In 
addition,   he  was  a  lover  of  Concord  in  all  its  aspects  and  did  much 
for  his  Town." 

George  Tolman,   the  father  of  Adams,   was  in  his  own  right 
an  interesting  character  of  strong  opinions,    "a  love  of  the  old 
times,   a  keen  insight  into  human  nature  and  a  grim  and  biting 
humor."    When  he  retired  as  editor  of  The  New  England  Farmer, 
he  devoted  himself  to  genealogical  and  historical  interests,   analyz- 
ing and  indexing  Concord's  old  Town  records  and  producing  a  book 
of  the  gravestones  of  the  early  burying  grounds.     He  authored  a 
series  of  monographs  on  the  Town's  history  for  the  Concord  Anti- 
quarian Society  and  wrote  that  body's  catalogue.     Adams  inherited 
his  father's  "historian's  habit  of  painstaking  thoroughness"  and, 
after  the  older  man's  death,   took  over  his  office  as  Antiquarian 
secretary  and  made  his  own  accumulation  of  books,   pamphlets, 
maps  and  manuscripts  of  Concord  material. 

Interesting  as  that  historical  assortment  is,  we  now  move  on 
to  the  connection  between  the  original  owner  of  the  desk  and  his 
successor  who  gathered  two  outstanding  collections  in  his  lifetime, 
one  of  insects  and  one  of  Indian  artifacts.  Inspired  by  the  example 
of  Henry  Thoreau,  Adams  Tolman  moved  in  the  same  tradition  of 
observation,  appreciation  and  annotation  which  began  in  the  follow- 
ing way: 


"One  influential  circumstance  of  Adams'  boyhood  was  his  in- 
timacy with  Miss  Sophia  Thoreau.     The  last  of  her  family,   and  still 
living  in  the  Main  Street  house  in  which  her  brother  died,    she  in- 
vited the  Tolmans  into  her  home.     Between  her  and  the  boy  there 
sprung  up  a  close  friendship,   and  it  was  through  her  that  he  gained 
almost  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  dead  genius. 

"Adams  was  about  five  years  old  when  he  first  lived  in  the 
Thoreau  house.     He  stayed  there  for  two  years,   and  lived  for  two 
more  in  the  little  cottage  next  door.     During  this  period  his  char- 
acteristic love  of  nature  was  growing.     He  said  of  himself:  'Never 
played  baseball;   preferred  tramping.     Began  collecting  insects, 
plants,   and  other  natural  history  specimens  when  about  ten  and 
have  kept  up  my  interest  all  my  life.  '" 

We  can  see  evidence  of  the  insect  collecting  as  we  examine 
the  desk.     Behind  one  of  the  small  doors  that  front  the  top  section 
are  two  shallow  drawers.     Across  the  front  of  one  of  them  is 
painted:     "Scarabidae  Capricornidae"  in  red,    slightly  irregular 
letters,   not  the  hand  of  the  surveyor.     Allen  French  continues: 

"Miss  Thoreau' s  love  of  her  brother's  favorite  plants  must 
have  influenced  Adams  in  that  study  of  botany  which  was  only  sec- 
ond to  his  interest  in  insects.     She  being  unable  to  seek  the  wild 
plants  which  her  brother  had  taught  her  to  love,    it  became  her  cus- 
tom to  send  the  young  Tolman  for  them  at  the  time  of  their  earliest 
flowering.  .  .  Thus  learning  all  of  Thoreau' s  haunts,   Adams  was 
once  enabled  to  do  a  service  to  Emerson,   for  when  the  philosopher 
wished  to  visit  one  of  them,   the  young  Tolman,   the  only  one  in  Con- 
cord who  could  pilot  him,   gladly  took  him  to  the  place. 

"In  still  another  way  Adams  learned  from  Thoreau.     In  his 
bedroom  was  kept  the  naturalist's  collection  of  Indian  relics,   with 
which  he  thus  became  familiar.  " 

On  the  back  of  the  small  door  in  the  center  of  the  top  section 
of  the  desk,    in  what  seems  to  be  Thoreau' s  writing,    is  the  legend: 
"Indian  &  Burnt  Relics."    In  the  middle  of  this  the  little  boy,   with 
his  paintbrush,   has  daubed  something  which  might  have  been  the 
beginning  of  his  monogram  -  AT.     It  has  not,   however,    concealed 
the  block  capitals  found  on  the  Walden  survey  map  or  the  charact- 
eristic ampersand  we  see  in  the  map  of  Prescott  Barrett's  woodlot 
on  loan  to  the  Lyceum  by  Miss  Gladys  Clark. 

Adams  Tolman' s  collection  of  Indian  artifacts  from  the  Con- 
cord River  Valley  was  given  to  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library. 
We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  a  selection  from  it  will  be  on  dis- 
play at  the  Lyceum  during  the  late  spring  and  early  summer.     It 
will  be  arranged  by  Shirley  Blanke,   a  Doctoral  candidate  in  anthro- 
pology at  Boston  University. 


The  Lyceum  is  also  privileged  to  have  on  loan  from  the  Anti 
quarian  Museum  two  pieces  of  furniture  which  belonged  to  the 
Thoreau  family.     One  is  an  Empire  sofa  made  of  mahogany  with 


large  turned  legs  and  a  curved  panel  across  the  back.     It  is  cov- 
ered with  green  repp  and  has  no  springs  and,   therefore,   can  be  sat 
upon,  we  are  told.     It  is  presently  in  the  Lyceum  library  while 
Mrs.   Thoreau's  mahogany  sewing  table  in  late  Empire  style  with 
three  drawers  and  drop  leaves  stands  in  the  exhibition  room  behind 
the  library.     The  sofa  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mayo  Tol- 
man,   son  of  Adams,   in  1941.     The  index  card  for  the  table  states 
that  it  was  "presented  by  Sophia  Thoreau  to  M.   Elixabeth  Ricket- 
son. .  .  and  acquired  by  purchase  January  1915." 


THOREAU  BROADSIDE 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  Lyceum  is  cooperating 
with  Design  Perceptions  of  Lincoln,   Massachusetts,    in  the  release 
of  a  forthcoming  broadside  featuring  a  wood  engraving  of  Thoreau 
and  an  accompanying  selection  from  his  writings.     The  artist, 
Michael  McCurdy,   has  collaborated  with  Joseph  Blumenthal  and 
Roderick  Stinehour  and  has  illustrated  fine  editions  for  Imprint 
Society  and  Barre  Press.     He  owns  his  own  printing  and  publishing 
workshop,   the  Penmaen  Press,   where  type  is  hand -set  and  print- 
ing is  done  by  hand.     Mr.   McCurdy  is  also  a  member  of  the  faculty 
at  Concord  Academy. 

The  Lyceum  gift  shop  already  stocks  two  of  these  handsome 
broadsides:    one  of  Wordsworth's,   The  Daffodils,   with  wood  engrav- 
ing by  Randy  Miller,   and  one  of  Blake's,    The  Tiger,    illustrated  by 
Gillian  Tyler.     Each  broadside  is  matted  and  covered  with  acetate. 
Highly  suitable  for  framing,   they  are  priced  at  $15.00.     However, 
during  the  month  of  July,   members  of  the  Thoreau  Society  and/ or 
the  Thoreau  Lyceum  may  purchase  these  and  the  Thoreau  broad- 
side for  $12.50. 

Present  plans  call  for  a  small  exhibit  and  demonstration  by 
Michael  McCurdy  during  the  late  afternoon  of  July  13  at  the  Lyceum, 


LYCEUM   LECTURES 

During  the  month  of  May,   three  lectures  will  be  held  at  the 
Lyceum.     On  May  8,   Robert  Gross  will  speak  on:     "The  Most  Esti- 
mable Place  in  the  World":    Edward  Jarvis  and  Henry  Thoreau  on 
Concord  History.     One  week  later,   on  May  15,    Thomas  Blanding 
will  present  an  unpublished  Thoreau  essay  which  deals  with  artists, 
artisans  and  farmers.     Later  in  the  month,    Charles  Hammond  will 
talk  about  his  study  of  the  development  of  West  Concord  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  "Damon's  Mills"  and  Thoreau's  survey  map  of 
the  same. 


WILD  FLOWER  PLANT  SALE 

The  annual  sale  of  wild  flower  plants  will  be  held  at  the  Ly- 
ceum on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  May  4  and  5.     This  is  a  rain  or  shine 
affair  and  this  year  will  be  heralded  by  a  slide  lecture  to  be  held 


in  the  Vestry  of  the  First  Parish  Church,   Tuesday,   April  16  at 
8:00  p.m.     The  speaker  will  be  Paul  H.   Leslie,  who  for  25  years 
has  been  propagating  wild  flowers  at  his  nursery  in  Methuen, 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.   Leslie's  special  interest  is  to  "search  out  and  propa- 
gate the  rare  and  unusual  as  a  method  of  conservation  as  many 
'stations  of  the  wildings' have  been  destroyed  in  road  building  and 
development  areas."    He  hopes  to  establish  an  "Alpine  spot"  in  New 
England  where  he  can  grow  the  wild  flowers  of  Alaska  which  he  has 
visited  six  times. 

The  lecture  will  be  open  to  the  public  and  the  admission 
charge  of  $1.25  (payable  at  the  door)  may  be  applied  to  purchases 
of  $15.00  worth  or  more  at  the  sale.     Lists  of  available  plants  will 
be  at  the  Lyceum  after  April  1.     Advance  orders  accepted. 


FINDING  SPRING  IN  CONCORD 

Two  nature  courses,   one  for  adults  and  one  for  third  and 
fourth  graders,   will  begin  on  Tuesday,  April  30,   and  continue  for 
six  weeks.     The  first  course  will  be  held  between  9:30  and  11:30 
a.m.,   and  the  afternoon  group  will  meet  from  1:30  to  3:00  p.m. 
The  fee  for  each  course  is  $15.00,   and  registration  for  the  young 
people's  group  is  limited  to  12. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  Mrs.   Frank  McClintock,   biologist 
and  botanist,  who  will  lead  the  walks.     She  knows  the  places  in 
Thoreau's  Concord  where  signs  of  spring  can  be  seen,  touched  and 
smelled.     Boots  or  waterproof  shoes  should  be  worn  by  partici- 
pants.    In  case  of  rain,  the  classes  will  meet  at  the  Lyceum.    Reg- 
istration may  be  made  by  calling  369-5912  between  10:00  a.  m*   and 
5:00  p.m. 
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